CHAPTER     ONE

Introductory

i.
No system of representative government has a history so
continuous or so successful as that of Great Britain. It was
born of a revolution which, in any real sense, may be said
to have lasted almost fifty years. Yet if it was the deposit
of a grim civil war, for two hundred and fifty years all its
fundamental changes have since been effected by peaceful
compromise. It has stood the strain of two wars of world
importance; and it has been able to adapt itself to a condi-
tion in which the form of its political institutions has been
successfully adapted to the substantive distribution of its
economic power. In the century and a half of its modern
history, the government of France has been reshaped by
three violent revolutions; while the constitution of the
United States was challenged, half-way in its evolution,
by four years of civil war. If we date the history of repre-
sentative government in Germany and Italy from 1870,
the one lasted sixty-three, the other for fifty-two years.
The contrast is, on any showing, a striking one; and it
is tempting to attribute it, as eulogists are wont to do, to
$ome special British genius for the difficult art of self-
government. That explanation, however, is an unsatis-
factory one, since, obviously, it is a deduction from the
history rather than a principle informing it. A passion for
simplicity usually works havoc with political philosophers;
and it is rare indeed for a phenomenon so complex as the
success of the British government to be capable of explana-
tion in terms of any single principle, Explanations which
base themselves upon some supposed virtue in a national
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